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1. Introduction: Expansion and Dlfierentiatloni 

Most European countries, like other advanced Western 
societies, have seen an unprecedented expansion of their 
Institutions of higher education over the last quarter of a century, 
and contrary to many predictions, this process of growth has not 
yet stopped In several systems. In many of them the number of 
post-secondary students quadrupled over that period. Staff In 
universities and other institutions of higher education, as well as 
government funds for teaching and research. Increased at a similar 
rate. New universities and other forms of advanced learning were 
set up. New disciplines or sub-dlsclpllnes emerged. Outdated 
structvires of institutional authority and government were being 
challenged. Admission to tertiary levels of education and training 
In most national systems changed from a restrictive elite-mode to 
varied patterns of mass higher educatlon.2 

This development had been initiated on the base of sound 
and expanding national economies. During the sixties and early 
seventies, most Western industrial systems ^ew at a steady rate, 
thus improving the national GNPs as well as the overall standard of 
living while the rates of inflation and the unemployment figures 
remained at a comfortably low level. Under such circumstances, 
early calls by educationists, representatives from industries, and 
politicians for a considerable expansion of educational 
opportunities on all levels, were soon transformed into national 
policy progra:nmes. The argumentation underlying these initiatives 
rested on two main political considerations. The first, the so-called 
•manpower-requirement approach*, consisted in the conviction of 
employers and politicians that the national potentials of hlglily 
qualified manpower had to grow if the respective countries were to 
compete succes5?fully on the worM market In times of rapidly 
changing technologies. The second conception related to overall 
educational and social aims, and was tlius termed the 'social 
demand approach*. Its supporters maintained that the traditional 
education systems primarily served small societal elites, by being 
lilffhly selective, and that large proportions of gifted children never 
got a chance to develop their talents. Thus post-compulsory 
education should be regarded as a general civil right. 

These goals were consequently implemented by most 
national governments with the help of three political measures in 
particular: first, the authorities engaged in long-term propaganda 
activities, in order to encourage ever-Increasing proportions of the 
•educational reserve* to enter secondary and tertiary education 
programmes. Second, they introduced or improved comprehensive 
systems of means-tested grants for pupils as well students. And 
finally, the traditional homogeneity of the higher education 
structures was replaced by diversified institutional settings. 



1 I wish to thank Mrs. D. Detrlng for her assistance In the project work, from 
which this paper stems. 

2 c. Gellert: Tlie Limitations of Open Access to Higher Education In the Federal 
Republic of Germany*. In: Higher Education Policy, vol. 2. no. 1 / 1989. pp. 32-34. 
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This process of differentiation, wbleh is still continuing, was 
pu-iiblv the biggest cliange In liigher education since the 
Introduction of tlie research function tlirough ih'^ German 
unlv?rsit>' model. In some countries 'firs: -tier colleges ,vere added 
to conventional universities, offering t)ieir students short-cycle' 
degrees. The majority' of stales however opted for a different 
alternative, which was to be added to tlie ti*adItlonal university 
sector. This new non-university model of lilgher education (In the 
followlni^ called the 'non-university sector: NUS) emerged and 
established Itself as a separate segment witiilii the liigher 
education system. In moni national systems it was characterized 
by three alrns and purposes In particular: Its institutions were 
supposed to be practically and vocatlonallv oriented, thus fulfilling 
the needs of the economy better than universities; tlicy were meant 
to offer educational opportunities to formerly disadvantaged social 
strata, thus improving egalli arianism and democracy witliln 
society: and finally they were expected to be cheaper than 
traditional universities, thus supporting national governments in 
their desire to expand their systems of advanced learning. By the 
end of the sixties, most European countries had estabhshed such 
NUSs. And by now they are generally accepted as playing a major 
role witliln the national systems of higher education.3 

Thus, the structural and functional :hanges occxu*ring 
within the Western university systems have been manifold and 
considerable. However, many of these changes, particularly those 
of a qualitative kind which cannot easily be measured in numbers 
and percentages, have largely remained dubious and opaque. For 
Instance, many debates centre on the perceived threat of the 
universities becoming primarily teaching institutions, and the 
notion of them being above all research centres Is sometimes 
treated almost like a sacred principle. Apart from the fact, however, 
wliich is easily forgotten, that the European university initially and 
for most of its history has been a place of training for practical 
purposes, and that the research function in many systems was 
introduced only about a century' ago. tlie scope and nature of those 
changes, or their hnphcations for the overall functioning of higher 
education is difficult to detennlne. A similar situation prevails with 
regard to the universities' and other tertiary institutions' role of 
professional training. There exists great uncertainty, witliln and 
outside the universities, what tills function is or should be, 
whether it is to follow the expectations of the labour-market or not, 
or what these expectations are, for that matter. Basic differences in 
the perception of reahty, and even more so in its evaluation exist 
witliin national systems, as well as between them. The same 
applies to the function of personality development, which is well 
acknowledged in the British, partlcul-arly the English system, but 
hardly considered In countries like France or Italy. 

Of course. It is not possible here to provide any definite 
answers with regard to those qualitative changes in European 
higher education. The purpose of the present considerations is to 



3 OECD: Alternatives to Universities in Higher Education. Paris: OECD 1991 (In 
the press). 
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determine the extent of major structural differences in European 
higher education and to analyse a number of recent developments 
wltlUn this institutional framework. For this, we shall fiist briefly 
look at some major hlstorlcEil roots of higher education structures. 
This will, second, put us in a better position to attempt a 
classiflcation model of tertiary education in Europe for further 
descriptive and analj^cal piuposes.4 This will be followed, tloird, 
by some theoretical considerations of problems wlilch occiu: In the 
analysis of processes of Institutional diversification. Finally, and 
fourth, some of the actued developments and modiflcatlons which 
could be observed in the European systems of higher education 
will be lilglilighted. 



2. Historical Dimensions and Conceptual Transformations 

Although the European universities since the flrst 
foundations of Bologna and Paris were for most of their history 
Institutions of practical training and learning, they have undergone 
major modifications during the last one and a half centuries which 
have changed their se)f-defhiitlon and publicly i3erceivcd purposes 
In fundamental ways. Above all, tlie research function has 
assumed a central role. Therefore this function, Ui order to 
imderstand recent and ongoing transfonnations of European 
places of liighcr learning, requires particular consideration. In the 
following, we will briefly describe the conceptual origins of the 
research function in Germany, which will then be compared with 
two major historical modiflcatlons of that model, the English and 
the American ones. This does not mean to deny fliat the French 
model with Its tendency towards Institutional separation of 
research and teaching is Just as paradlgmatlcallv relevant as the 
follo^vlng selection of university systems, as will be pointed out 
later. 

In the German-speaking reahn of higher education there 
has always existed a tradition of a functional unity of teaching and 
research. I.e. the teaching contents were supposed to be a direct 
result of the professors* research. The concept of the "unity of 
research and teaching" may thus be described as the normative 
expectation that the professional role of academics should be 
deflned In such a way that t^^e occupational aspect of teaching Is 
closely Intertwined with and directly based on the ongoing process 
of research of the Individual academic. The Idea, In Its original 
form, not only maintains that university teachers should be 
mvolved In research at all, but that the specific Insights and 
outcomes of their respective research activities should directly 
become the substance and contents of their teaching. WltlUn tliis 
tradition of thinking, tlie question whether or not university 
teachers had to be researchers was not only to be comflrmed in 
general terms (in the sense that any research would do), but with a 



4 Cf. C. Gellert: •Institutions- und Strukturforschung uber das 
Hochschulsystem*, in: D. Goldschmldt et al. (eds.): Forscliungsgegcnstand 
Hochschule. Oberbllck und Trcndbcricht, Frankfurt: Campus 1984, pp. 217-231. 
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strict demand for immediate utilisation of research results for 
teaching purposes. 

T.hn^.o,.!™'' r^J^ i/^"^^ ^J^^^y formulated by the German 
philosophers of Idealism and the Prussian administrators who were 
responsible for tlie fundamental reform of the universities hi the 
beglmiing of the nineteenth centiuy 5 For them, the training of 
students to become civil servants, teachers, doctors, etc. had to 
take tnejorm of a seemingly purpose -free process of searchiim for 
truth. This required, on the one hand, a large deiaree of 
independence for the universities from state lnterference.6 On the 
other hand, It presupposed an Internal reorganization of 
universities in such a way that students and professors could 
pursue an understanding of "objective truths'* in a combined effort, 
Wlhelm von Humboldt, who called this aim Dlldung durch 
Wlssenschaft (education through academic knowled^e)7 was 
convinced that the traditional relationship of authority between 
pupils and teachers had to be replaced by the undirected and free 
cooperation between students of dlflercnt levels of knowlediie' 
Therefore the university teacher is not any longer teacher, the 
student not miy more Just learning, but the latter researches 
himself and the professor only directs and supports his research, "8 
In contrast, for histance. iv England, not the student, but the 
subject was to receive primary' attention. As Humboldt put it- "The 
relationship between teacher and student ... is changing. The 
former does not exist for the sal^e of the latter. They are both at the 
university for the sake of science and scholarship. "9 

Since the search for tnUh was not to be restricted by 
consiaeratJons of time, immediate occupational purposes or state 
control, professors as weU as students had to be enabled to teach 
and 'learn what they were interested In. Wule this led to the 
students freedom of learning". 10 it also had the major 
consequence for university teachers that an interest in new. i e the 
discovery of 'objective" knowledge among students (the "co- 
demm^w^ ^ ^^^^'^^ ^^^^ central aspect of their professional (self-) 

The actual development of the German universities during 
the nineteenth century In some respects confirmed the intentions 



5 Cf. C. GeUert: Society. PoTitics and Univar^utlm in England and Gennanu 
(forthconilng). ^ 

6 Cf. F. Schloleniiadier: 'GdegenUlclie Ged.inlten iiber Uiiiversltaten im 
deutschen Sinn*. {1808). Iri: E. Anrich (edj. DW Idee der deutschen Univcrsitat 
Darmstadt: Wlssenschanilche BuchgeseUschaft 1956. p. 272: cf. J.O. FIclite. 
SdmtUche Werke, Berlin: Velt & Conip. 1845/46, vol. VIII. p. 203. 

7 The terras "science" and "scientinc" are used in the broad sense of the German 
word Wlssenschaft whlcli Includes Uie meaning oi "academic knowledge" 

« W. V. Humboldt: Gesammeltc Schriften. vol. XIII, Berlin: Behr 1920. p. 261: - 
Quotations Crora German texts are my translation. 

9 Humboldt'. SchrlJ'tenzur Polltik and zumBlldungswcscn, Werke vol IV 
Stuttgart: Cotta 1964, p, 256. ' ' ' 

The freedom to select freely from what was ofTered In various disciplines, to 
change universities whenever Uiey liked, ajid to lake their final exams when they 
felt ready for them. 
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of the early reformers and proved their concepts to be successful. 
As a consequence of the rapid industrialisation and the emerging 
Imperialism of the German Reich, the universities became true 
research universities. There was a pennaneiit demand for results 
in fundamental reseajch, particularly \n the natural sciences, not 
least for military purposes. H The powerful xinlversity professors 
lOrdinarien) were engaged in a continuous process of redefining the 
frontiers of knowledge. The fleldy of knowledge were constantly 
Changing and expanding. There seemed to be no need for a cleai*- 
cut deflnlUon of established scholarly results, nor for specific 
university curricula. In this situation, the principle of a unity of 
research and teaching was a natural consequence, since the 
training of the scnolar-students followed the permanent fiow of 
results in fundamental research. 

The success of the German tmiversities in specialized 
scientific and scholarly research even led to a significant infiuencc 
on other svstems of higher education. As Ben-David has observed, 
"until about the 1870's, the German universities were virtually the 
only Institutions in the world In which a student could obtain 
ti-alnlng in how to do scientific or scholarly research." 12 At the end 
of the nineteenth and during the first decades of the twentieth 
century, many Americtui and British scholai's travelled to 
Germany. If not the function of research as such, but at least the 
notion that university teachers should actively engaged in 
research, was introduced to American and English universities to 
some extent under the Influence of the German example. 1^ 



3, Modifications of the English. American and German Models 

The ways in wliich the Idea of a "unlt>' of research and 
teaching" was Introduced to English and American universities, is 
however a major indication of the fact that the German Ideal has 
bv no means become a universal principle. ^4 in the English case, 
as was mentioned above, there prevailed a strong tradition of 
orienting university education to the personal development of the 

hasbeen cScuIateci tliat roughly one third of till nnmiclal support of 
university resCLirch at the rnd of the 19th century was spent for niUltiuy 
purposes. Cf. H.-W. Prahl: Sozlalgeschichte des Hochschulwesens, Munich: 
Klndler 1978. pp. 227L 

12 J. Ben-Davld. Centres of Learning: Britain, France, Germany, United States, 
New York: McGraw-HUl 1977. p. 22. 

13 This appUes less to Scottish universities who had a strong research tradition 
anyway. - For the USA cf. Dlehl: Americans and German Scholarship 1 770- 
1870, New Haven: Yale University Press 1978: for the English case. cf. E. Ashby: 
The Future of Uie Nineteenth Century Idea of a University, in: Minerva, VI, 1. 
Autumn 1967, pp. 3-17. 

14 Tlie following also includes references to the American university system, 
since European discussions of tlie subject matter veiy often use that system for 
argumentative purposes. Particularly In policy- related debates the hlglier 
education system of the US is arguably the most often utilized empirical frame of 
reference. 
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student rather than lo disrliillnary requirements, as In Germany. 
Although the old ideal of chai-acter fonncitlon was transformed Into 
the concept of "Hberril education", wliich put considerable 
emphasis on scientific .nnd academic training, the intellectual 
aspect of learning always remained embedded in the broader 
function of improving an Individual's personality. 15 Because of 
this, the English universities were able to do both: to define clear 
areas of established luiowledge. which were organized as blndint[ 
curricula, and to encourage their academics to engage In research 
as part of their defUied diiUes. The latter did or did not coincide 
with the teachers' topical teaching progi'amjtie. There was no 
obligatory link beUvcen the two. Research bec^mie an important 
professional characteristic of university teachers; but the research 
results did by no meaiis have to be directly utihsed for teaching 
puqjoses. hi this way, It was ensured that academics became and 
remained acciualnted with research activities, This seemed to be a 
sufficient jjrovisu to guarantee high intellectual standards in 
teaching. IG 

m the United States, the Gennan research example was 
also adopted towards the end of the nineteenth century. But there, 
in contrast to England, the consequences for the organization of 
university teaching luid research were more radical. Apart from a 
complex process of differentiation In the overall system of liigher 
education, which was related to diverging interests, purposes and 
fimctlons In tertiary educaMon.l7 the sector wlilch Is comparable to 
European universities, i.e. the "research universities'". i» was 
characterized by a gradual process of organizational aiid functional 
segregation from within. The tlii'ec major functions of the leading 
American imiversilles today seem to correspond to a tlireefold 
structural segmentalJon: the function of liberal education, in many 
respects sLmlTar to Its British counterpart, 19 is almost exclusively 
reserved for the undergraduate level; the function of professional 
training is placed In specialized professional graduate schools; and 
the rcsearcli ftuictlon is exercised mainly wltliin the academic 
graduate schools of Etrts and science. 

Cf. C. Cell err: Verglcich des StiuUums an vngltsdicn unci deutschen 
UnlversUatcn, Munich: Liiig 1988 (2nd ed.), pp. 27f. 
i^ One Indication of ihe growing* Importance of research as a neoc s.sjiry 
qualification of academics was tlie Introduction of the Ph.D.. - Cf. R. Shiipsoii: 
Hoiv the Ph.D. CamrJ to Britain, Guildford: SRHE 1983. 

17 Cf. D. Rlesman: On Higher Ekiucaiion. San Francisco 1981. - See alsor L.R. 
Veysey: The Emergence of the American University, Chicago: UiUversIty of 
Chicago Press. 1965. 

18 Nowadays, there tire rouglily 200 doctorate-granting Ijistltutlons In the USA. 
These are caUed "research universities" hero. In oUier classifications the temi 
refers to a smaller group of large universities which are chiuraclcrlzcd by certain 
quantitative criteria concerning research activities. Cf. The Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education: A Classification of Institutions oj Higher Education, 
Berkeley: The Camegle Commission on Higher Education 1973. 

19 The American liberal arts' concept Is, however, characterized by a stronger 
Interdisciplinary emphasis, while In England the 'Single Honours Degree\ i.e. a 
specialized training In one subject, is still prevalent. 
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The American research universities are. thus, characterized 
bv an almost complete segmention of teaching and research at 
least if compared to the German university tradition. Of course, the 
professors there are often the same, whether they teach 
undergraduates or graduates, whether they deal with PhJ^.- 
candl&tes or with aspiring professionals But a ^ ose cormectlon 
between ongoing research and teaching only ^^ts in ^e ^ad^^^^^ 
schools of ind science. This Is the sector within the American 
research universities, which has preserved and developed the 
GermanJierltege^ In contrast, tlie expansion of the university 
system after World War n has led to an awkward structural and 
functional muddle. The transformation of the system into places of 
mass higher education with about four times ^ore,,f^^5"ils, 
than in tlie early sixties, has Jeopardized the tradltlona^ ,^^^''^f 
between the tasks of academic inquiry advanced txaJnJng of 
students. The old ideal of a unity of research and teaching is stm 
part of the official value frame of reference at universities. But in 
recent decades there occurred frictions in this system because of 
an increasing discrepancy between the traditional research 
orientation of university teachers and their factual involvement in 
professional or even vocational training of large numbers. 

This tension has been threatening to break up the 
traditional institutional framework, either Idv external (overall) 
differentiation (e.g.. the introduction of comprehensive unlyers ties 
and Fachhochschulenl^^ or by internal functional separation (e.g. 
attempts to distinguish professional from research programmes). 
But despite sever^ decades of reform discussions. Uils model Is 
still characterized by antagonistic structural features: on the one 
hand, the students' ability to freely choose subjects, universities 
and their time of examination: on the other, the professors 
freedom to teach whatever they like (botli sanctioned by the 
Humboldtlan principle of the freedom of ^^^J^^S^^^^.^^f^ 
which was referred to above): moreover, the constitutionally 
jmaranteed open access to all universities for anybody with a 
respective secondary degree; the bureaucratic and state control ot 
^ cSular and orgaimatlonal matters, including the civil service 
status of the professoriate: the over-loading of programmes and 
courses according to Individual research Interests oi the 
pressors? ^^^^ the widely criticized length of studies in 

most ^^^J^^^^^^f ^he situation in Germany, the organizational 
features of the leading sector within the higher education system of 
the United States a?e well-ordered and transparent The main 
difference between the two models Ues in the fact that the US 

20 Fachhochschulen arc comparable to British Polytechnics and are thus more 
vocationally and practlcaUy oriented In their teaching than universities. Cr C. 
Gellert: AltemaUves to Universities in Higher Education - Country Study Federal 
Republic of Germany. ?3X\s: OZCD, 1989, ^. . 

21 Sec C. Gellert: 'Andere Zlele. andcre Zclten. Der angloamcrlkanlschc Mut zur 
Erzlehung wlrd durch kurzere Studienzelten belohnf. In: Deutsche 
Universltdtszeltung, 19/1988. pp. 20-23. 
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avoiaed to continue the unsuccessful attempt of tlie German 
system to apply the traditional concept of a unity of research and 
teaching to the functlc* of the university as a whole. If research 
nevertheless plays an important role at American universities, in 
some respects an even more important role than in many other 
(Western) university'' systems, this is largely due to internal control 
and incentive mechanisms 22 The important point is that the 
traditional principle of a "unity of research and tes^ching", if it ever 
existed there, is no comprehensive attribute of the overall system of 
research universities in the United States. The strong research 
orientation v/hlch exists, manifests Itself primarily in one segment 
of the system (the graduate schools of arts and sciences), and its 
support stems from factors which in many respects have little to do 
with the requirements of teacliing, but with institutional processes 
of competition and quality orientation. 



4. A Functional Classification of University Models 

Thus, it is possible to discern three major functionally 
defined university models in the European context, and in a 
certain sense a fourth one. If we include the example of the United 
Sta,:es. As will be explained later in more detail, this is not an 
attempt to classify liigher education systems in general, i.e. to 
make sense of any kind of institutional differentiation which has 
occurred. Rather, the emphabis here is on a characterization of the 
leading sectors in European higher education, as it must be 
derived from a historical perspective. It is the university sector in 
most countries, after ail. which sets the paradigm for all analytical 
considerations and comparisons. 

By functional definition of university models we mean the 
fact that liistorically three of the leading university systems in 
Europe, those of England, France and Germany coijdd and to some 
extent still can be associated with a respective emphasis in 
pursuing its aims. i.e. a special concern in defining Its tasks, wliich 
made that particular system distinguishable from the others. 23 



22 This cannot be pursued here any further. Cf. C. Gellert: 'Wettbewerb und 
Instilutlonelle DiXferenzlerung - Anmerkungen zur iinlversltaren 
Uistungsbewertung In den USA*. In: Beitrdge zur Hochschulforschung, 4/1988. 
pp. 467-496: also, the same: Wettbewerb und Leistungsorientierung Im 
amerikantschen Untversiiatssystem (Competition and Achievement Orientation In 
the American University System). Munich ' 991 (forthcoming). - For a detailed 
analysis of present-day American universliies, cf. B.R. Clark: The Academic Life 
in America. Small Worlds, Dijferent Worlds, Princeton. NJ: The Carnegie 
Foundation for die Advancement of Teaching 1987: also: B.R. Clark (ed.): The 
Academic Profession. National, Disciplinary, & Institutional Settings, Berkeley: 
Unlversltj' of California Press 1987. 

23 The term "functional" should not be coniused wltb "functionalist". While the 
former means "fulfilling a role" or "having a task", the latter cormotes the 
assumption of certain societal needs, which a set of social actions Is supposed to 
meet or not to meet. For a general critique of functlonallsm In the social 
sciences, see A. Glddens. The Constitution of Society, Cambridge: Polity. 1984. 
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From what has been said above. It foUows that English 
universities traditionally had a strong Interest In the personality 
development of their students 24 This does of course not mean that 
the other major funcUons of research and Professional tom^g 
piav a less important role there than elsewhere. But It Is probably 
coirect to say that at EngUsh universities the function of character 
fomatlon''. is it was calfed at the time of the "Oxford movement of 
Cardinal Newman at the beginning of the nineteenth century or 
of "Uberal education", as it has been termed \n recent times .2b 
played a vastly more important additional role than in most other 
university systems, at least in Europe. Therefore, we may. without 
wishing to reduce the scope of the system in any arbitrary manner, 
call the English paradigm the "personality model . 

The German university. In contrast, has in modern times 
alwavs and above aU been concerned with the research ftinction 
Afiaifi this does not mean that the functions of professional 
trllning or personal development were not Important there. Ihe 
Lk oTprofesslonal training has. like in aU ^^^Z^^^^I^^^'^lJ^ 
the world, been of fundamental relevance since the M ddle Ages. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the distinguishing characterlst c of that 
model has for a long time been its strong preoccupation with 
research acUvltles. not least with regard to the consequences for 
the teaclilng process. Here it is possible to P^^^* /° ^.^j^ 
difference be^een the EngUsh and the Cxerman mode s While ^ey 
both were concerned with educating their ^^^ents. tWs task w^^ 
seen in dramatlcaUy different ways. For Humboldt, education 
through Wissenschqft was meant to toaUy eiiliance exacUy that: 
Wissenschaft Itself. For Newman, research and Wissenschqft v^ere 
not even necessary attributes of university life. In his opinion they 
could also be pursued In academies outside What mattered for 
him and what still matters for modem supporters of the colle^ate 
ideal of educatlon"27, is the Institutional utilization of socialization 
mechanisms which only to some extent can be effectuated by 
academic means of knowlegde dissemination. Thus, we may refer 
to the German university system as the "research model . 

The French system, finally, is often referred to as the 
Napoleonic model, because of its strict Jjierarchlcal state 
subordlnatlon.28 Of course, it is possible to distinguish Individual 
higher education systems on the basis of their degree of autonomy 

24 In mis contextTTt is more appropriate to concentrate on England. raUier than 
to include the whole of the United Kingdom or Great Brllaln. since Scodand has 
always been much closer to the continental research tradlUon tlian England. Cf. 
G.E. Davie: The Democratic Jntellect ScoUand and Her Universities in the 
Nineteenth Century, Edinburgh University Press 1961. 

25 j.H. Newman; On the Scope and Nature of University Educatton, I^ndon: 
Everyman's Library 1965 (1852). 

26 See for instance E. Ashby: The Future of the Nineteenth Century Idea of a 
Univcrsit/, In: Minerva. VI. 1. Autumn 1967. pp. 3-17. 

27 Cf. A.H. Halscy: 'University Expansion and the Collegiate Ideal . in: 
l/muersftles Quarteriy. 16. I. 1961, pp. 55ff. . r.^ i 

28 See for Instance. M. Vaughan & M.S. Archer: Social Conjlict and Educational 
Change in England and France 1789-1848. Cambridge UP. 1971. 
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from state Interference, Particularly, because of the federal 
structure of some nations this approach Is however only of limited 
use. Because a system like the German one. wliich does not have a 
strong central state impact In educational matters, only appears to 
be less government regulated than a hierarchical structure like the 
French one. In international comparison, the former is in fact 
usually considered to be the liigher education system with the 
smallest amount of Institutional freedom from state 
lnterventionism.29 

Other observers have correctly chosen the French system as 
the one wliich is characterized by a liigh degree of institutional 
segmentation betv.'een "science in and "science out", i.e. the fact 
that much of the rcseai'ch activities happen outside the university 
sector, particularly in the Centre national de la recherche 
scientiflque (CNKS) 3° Or, the French system can be regarded as 
being almost unique in yet another respect, viz. the existence of the 
elite- sector of Grandes Ecoles besides the universities. 

From a functional perspective, tlie last tv,^o aspects are 
however also relevant in anotlier respect. On the one hand, the 
existence of a strong element of "science out" means tliat the 
universit>' svstem itself is predominantly concerned with tlie 
function of profepsional training. And besides the often referred to 
aspect of being centres for elite recruitment, the Grandes Ecoles 
also possess the major characteristic of being primarily places of 
teacliing for top professional positions. Thus we may conclude that 
the French university system as a whole is more than other 
systems emphasizing the function of profession^d training. We can 
therefore caD it the "Gaining model". 

The extent to which the other European systems are 
deviations t'om or assimilations to these three main models 
remains to be seen. Since the described models are no pure and 
homogeneous structures, but a mix of different tasks and 
purposes, although with differing emphases of respective areas, 
they should be treated as ideal-typical and heuristic concepts in 
the Weberlan sense, 31 

Before we can attempt to describe some of the major recent 
developments In European higher education, in order to contribute 
to such a classification, we have to briefly discuss some problems 
concerning the phenomenon of Institutional differentiation. 



29 See eg, J, Jariot ct al.: 'Hochschulinanagement In Europa', In: I. Bender & 
W, Hennlnglcd.): Unlversitatsmanagcment Bcricht zurlage. University of Trier, 
Dec, 1980, pp, 5-35: cf, also. C. GcUert: 'State Intcrventionlsm and Institutional 
Autonomy'. In: Oxford Review of Education , vol, 11, no, 3/ 1985. pp, 283-293. 

30 See P, Ewert & St, LuUles: Das Hochschula'esen In Frankrelch - Geschichtc. 
Strukturen und gegenwdrtige Probleme im Vergleich, Munich: IHF. 1984, pp, 
21 Iff.: cf. also: Wlttrock. B. and A, Elzlnga (eds,): The University Research 
System: The Puhllc Policies of the Home of Scientists, Stockholm: Almqulst & 
Wlksell Int.. 1985, 

31 M, Weber: Wirtschajt und Geselischajt . Tubingen: Mohr, 1972. 
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5. Metiiodological Problems of Structural Analysis 

Analyses of systems of higher education are usually 
concerned with structures. Institutions norms, values and 
models.32 In several respects there exists however unclaritj' In the 
usage of such concepts. Therefore, we will briefly look at a recent 
account of such aspects In the analysis of higher education 
systems, which was ofifered by Ulrlch Teicmer.33 feichlcr. who is 
orimarllv concerned with structural Issues In comparative higher 
education, distinguishes three major approaches to explain 
structures of higher education: n . 

The idiosyncratic' approach deals with historically 
determined characteristics of higher education which remain stable 
over long ^^k>ds^^^^^^^^,, approach is concerned with the 
observation that "all modem Industrial societies are Influeziced by 
certain societal, economic, technological, cultural or educaUonal 
factors more or less common at certain developmental stages ol 
industriaOsoc^^s^^ "political approaches" raise questions "to what 
way and to what extent deliberate options shape higher 
education ^.^^^^ however that the "funcUonal" approach In the 
above deflnlUon cannot clearly be distln^ished from the 
"f^anctionalist" conceptions which were referred to above. Telchler s 
reference in this context to TroWs developmental classmcation 
from "elite" to "mass" to "unlversyl" lUgher education, as the best 
kncwn" model of that kind, is further confusing. Since these 
categories of Trow can at best be used In a descriptive manner, in 
order to account for broad quantitative changes. But they hardly 
lend themselves to a meanlngliil analysis of emerging qual tatlye 
oattems 37 Also, the third aspect of "poUtical approaches is not 
really useful In e;<plalnlng fundamental structural phenomena, 
since on this level structures can at best be changed, but hardly be 

'^'^°"^^at°"TetK"identlflcation of four basic s^ctural 
"models", which played a central role In debates of the 19b0s. Is 



32 cf C GeUert: '[nstltutlons- und Strukturforschung iiber das 
Hochschulsj^tem-. In: D. Goldschmldt et al. (eds.): Forschungsgegenstand 
Hochschule. ObbrbUck und Trendbericht. Frankfxirt: Campus 1984. pp. 217-231. 

33 Ulrlch Telchler, Changing Patterns of the Higher Education System: The 
Experience of Three Decades. London: Jessica Kingsley 1988. 

34 Op. clt., p. 14: notwlthstsndlng the curious terminology. tJils Is the approach 
which has been chosen In the present paper. 

35 Ibidem Such a broad formulation Is even outside the range of a functionalist 
approach in the tradition of Talcott Parsons. As has been polnied out before, our 
own usage of the term "functional" Is more narrowly defined. 

37 hidden evolutionist assumptions In TroWs definition arc also difficult to 
support, since they portray societal development in a deterministic, linear 
fashion. 
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not of much help for present analytical purposes. These models are 
the following: 

- The elitist model, which alms at quantative limitations of 
the number of students, and rests on estimates of future needs of 
both academics and highly skilled workers; 

- the vertical model, in which existing differences in 
education should be maintained in the form of structured and 
separated components; 

- the imltary model, which alms to establish as great a 
uniformity in institutions and courses as possible, in order to 
reduce Inequality in education; and 

- the 'recurrent education* model, which alms at a broad 
basis of competencies; acquisition of occupational qualification 
takes place 'on the Job' 38 

The main objection which can be made to these kinds of 
"models" is that they contain no analytical, but normative 
categories. They may have been useful for political debates; but for 
empirical analyses they are too vague. 

But Teicliler continues to search for "optimal structural 
models" and narrows the choice to two "extremes"; 

- The " diver siiled model", according to which a "stronger 
equalization of educational provisions would serve to a lesser 
extent the different abilities of both the most talented students on 
the one hand and. of the disadvantaged students on the other; at 
the same time, the diversified model would - in contrast to a clearly 
segmented system - provide for corrections of educational careers 
where appropriate." 

- And the "integrated model" which "advocates the 
admission of students with different prerequisites and abilities to 
the same Institutions, even to- a certain extent to common courses 
of study. In the framework of an intra-instltutional differentiation, 
students would share some common experience and finally acquire 
degrees, which would differ in academic standards to a lesser 
extent than in the case of a 'diversified' structiire."40 

But the problem witli the diversified model in the eyes of 
Tetchier is that it does not exist. Nevertheless, he offers the 
following ideal 'typology' of tlie diversified model: 

- "Distinct educational provisions for different kinds of 
students rather than efforts to reduce such differences and 
backgrounds and prospects, pre emphasized." 



38 Op. clt., pp. 29f. 

39 Op. clt.. p. 31; according to Burton Clark, variety of students, multiplicity of 
functions, and control of higher education institutions are not sufflclent In 
defining tlie concept: "In addition, a legitimacy* of single and distinct 
'institutional roles* is essential." B.R. Clark: The Higher Education System: 
Academic Organization in Cross-National Perspective, Berkeley; University of 
California Press. 1983. p. 221. 

40 Op. clt,. p. 31 
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- "A relatively steep hierarchy of Institutions or course 
programmes according to 'quality', intellectual demands and 
reputation is typical for diversified systems. "41 

- An ^lite sector, which presimiably will always be part of 
the system, in order to preserve old university traditions and 
teaching/research-linked education. 

- Institutions which do not only differ in rank (I.e., 
vertically), but also in character, while being at the same level (I.e.. 
horizontally). , ^ n 

- The system is dynamic in more than one aspect: It aUows 
permeability for students: It changes institutional ranking 
relatively often.42 ^ t_ 

Apart from the fact, that on the basis of the above 
categories it is difficult to see why Teichler refuses to acknowledge 
the existence of a diversified model In the US, he in the end 
concludes Ills analysis of structural debates in higher education 
with the following statement: 

"The debate as well as the corresponding research seldom 
focus convincingly on the major Issue of controversy between the 
dlversiiled and me Integrated model. I.e. to what extent learning In 
iiigher education Is most successflilly promoted either by a 
restively homogeneous or a relatively heterogeneous 
environment . "43 

This conclusion Is remarkable not only because the 
functional aspect of learning (wliich of course Is closely connected 
with the one of professional training) suddenly becomes 'the major 
Issue", presumably at the expense of most of the former concerns 
with questions of selection or permeability (I.e. transfer 
possibilities). , . 

The reason, why Teichler In the end emphasizes this aspect 
of learning. Is, from our perspective, the need to acknowledge 
functional, rather than formal aspects of structures which in the 
final analysis are alien to the research topic.44 

Because, structure Is a sub-concept of institution. It refers 
to routlnlzed social actions and their normative orientations. 
Institutions are relatively stable forms of reproduced social 
structures, in wliich "knowledgeable agents" permanentiy create 
the conditions for their own continued social existence.^o Applied 
to institutions of higher learning this means that the 



41 Not too steep though, otherwise the system would not be responsive enough 
to changing conditions. 

42 Teichler. op. cit.. pp. 54-56. However, diversity between sectors does not 
Imply that wltliln sectors everything should be equal. Diversity can abound on 
that level as well. _ . . 

43 Op. clt.. p. 99.' 

44 This Is also the reason, why he ultimately ends up with a rather relativlstic 
approach to dealing with structural phenomena: "One has to draw upon a broad 
range of diverse concepts in order to examine their utility in explaining 
structural developments in higher education and their causes in industrial 
societies in the last few decade i." (p. 108). 

45 On this concept of a "duality of structures", sec A. Giddens. op. clt., pp. 297 ff. 
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"knowledgeable agents" of such systems (professors, students, etc.) 
are reproducing their institutional frameworks according to the 
inherent functional requirements. The definitions of the latter may 
vary as we have tried to indicate earlier on. But in any case, it is 
difficult to assume that social actors of a particular institutional 
settings can be expected to pursue and tmplement. within the 
framework of their institution, norms and values from external 
societal contexts. Of course, there exists a manifold normative 
overlap Thus, the members of a scientific community are naturally 
and often concerned with problems of educational equality and 
social selectivity in society' at large. But they cannot transform 
these general social and poUtical concerns into Institutional 
defintlons of the rationale of academic Institutions The latter 
cannot resolve aU kinds of societal injustice. Individual members of 
the institution are of course free to engage in theoretical ana 
practical activities to overcome such societal insufficiencies. Ihe 
Institution at large, however, cannot but define its raison detre in 
Its own functional terms. 



6. Recent Developments in European Higher Education 
6.1 Diversification 

The most Importrmt reason for using a functional approach 
for the analysis of tertiary education consists In tiie overaU process 
of differentiation which almost all systems of higher education in 
the West have experienced during the last twenty or thirty years. 
Because It is only If we possess a fairly clear idea of what the 
■•flagships" of higher education. I.e. tlie university sectors have 
looked like, what their predominant features were, before the 
diversification processes began.46 that we can try and understand 
some of the shifts and modiHcatlons in the way in wtiich taie 
European tertiary training institutions are performing their tasks. 

Therefore it Is not useful to attem.pt to conceptualize 
complete systems of liigher education In their functional respects. 
The emerging differences in functions and societal expectations oi 
differing sectors of liigher education are exactly of central Interest. 
The notion of differentiation or dlverstflcation Is therefore basically 
a formal one. It eltlier exists or It does not. This fact In Itself is not 
of fundamental importance. It Is only If we consider how processeci 
of differentiation have brought about new forms of liigher 
education or research, or in what respects they are the result ol 
changing expectations from the labour market in times of rapid 
economic and technological transformations, that such structural 
modifications become relevant. , to uu 

Thus the development of the NUS in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in particular the expansion of the Fachhochschulen. 
was characterized by specific functional orientations. With the 
emergence of the NUS the traditional system of higher education 
has been differentiated in decisive ways and a new and 

46 Tlie terms "difTerentlatlon" and "diversification" are used here as synonyms. 
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Indeoendent, functionally significant and economically as well as 
poUtS ^^able altematlve%ector In Wglier education became 
firmly estabUshed. The following aspects were "Ul^^^^l 
importance for this development, prtoarlly for the Increasing 
demand from students and employers. ^7 

r?st the concept of a practically oriented and appUed 
though academically and scientifically based training, Including 
vocational entry qu^catlons and practical study periods, tarneS 
out to be widely accepted. The qualifications wUch were gained 
within the above framework were not only Increasingly In demand 
from industry and other sectors of the labour market. They also 
beSme morJand more attractive for secondary-school leavers as 
an alternative to the university sector. 

Second, the limitation of Fachhochschuf courses to tliree or 
four years (in the latter case. If practical work experience In 
between Is part of the programme) can be seen as a major 
aSage of this institution of tertiary education over the 
currlcular organization at German universities.*" 

Thlrd^a problem which during the first few years of their 
existence caused some concern, viz. "academic drift , I.e. the 
tSncy to try to be like universities, does not any longer seem to 
hlSdertiie Fachhochschulen. This lack of ^entity has In recen 
years been replaced by the conviction among most ^'^^Hfl^S^^^'^^l 
nrnfp«isors that the practically oriented professional training at 
SS l^s ftuttons has become L Important functional contrlbuUon 
to so^ety in times of rapid technological and economic change. 
Maw of them have realised that this functional per.5pec Ive has 
op^fed up n?w action fields for appUed research and development 
wE are not only In demand from industry, but tother enhance 
toe specific profile of the Fachhochschulen. These research 
activities have also led to various forms of cooperation between the 
Fachhochschulen and the economy, for histance the centres of 
technology transfer, which have significant Implications for 
communal and regional development. , , , , , 

These changes in the German system of higher education, 
flnallv not totallv bv-passed the universities. There are now 
fAons thaffhe^'ex^ample of the ^-'^^o^^-'^,^"'- ^^?Cem 
oractlcallv oriented training and research and their emcient 
proSSe organization, has invited citation fi-om he 
unlieSs In several respects, what has been acWeved at the 
FSorhschuIen has been the result of extensive policy 
dfscuss ons and recommendations in the university sector during 
toe Tst tSrenty- or thirty years. The universities now acknowledge 
the need for more responsiveness to toe requirements of the labour 
mS or for a more fa-ansparent structure of the curriculum and 
toe coiirse programme. But the universities are In a number of 
^eas still far away from getting efficiently organized. The stUl 

4"7 cf. C. GeUert: AHernatiues to Universities In Higher Education - Country Study 
Federal Republic 0/ Germany. Paris: OECD. 1989. 

48 The average study-period at German universities for a first degree Is now 
about seven years. 
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worsening problem of the length of courses of studies Is but one 
major sign of such dilemmas. 

The Fachhochschulen not only In several respects provide a 
cheaper and more efficient alternative to universities (although in a 
limited range of subjects), but they also cater to a larger extent 
than the universities for form.erly disadvantaged groups of the 
population. The question however remains open whether still 
existing prestige dIKerentials between the universities and 
Facfdiodischulen and corresponding differences in income and 
occupational entry levels can be overcome in the futiire. Thus, in 
summary, the tmp.ementatlon of the NUS. on the one hand, has 
proven to be effective in a democratic society striving for 
egalltarlamlsm; on the other hand, it has raised new questions 
about the reproduction of structxu-al distinctions in society through 
the higher education system. 

A similar development as in Germany has occurred in 
Britain with the establishment of the binary system, i.e. the 
introHiirtlon of the Polytechnics, and in France with the creation of 
the lUT's (histltuts unlversltalre de teclinologle). There are 
differences witli regard to the overall size of these NUS's in relation 
to the university sectors. 49 But in terms of functional alternatives 
to the universities, the three segments are quite similar.-'^o 

Overall, the different quantitative developments in those 
tliree systems can perhaps be interpreted in relation to the degree 
of emphasis the respective university system has placed on 
professional training in the past. The system with the strongest 
tradition of professional training (France) has the smallest 
response in the practically oriented alternative sector. Grermany 
comes second both ways. And England, with its long-lasting bias 
within the university system against vocational training, is faced, 
probably not by coincidence, with a particularly strong non- 
university sector. 

The Netherlands, to give one more example, has also been 
characterized by recent moves towards diversification. This has 
happened in the form of up-grading and reconstructing the higher 
vocational educatio.i (HBO) sector through mergers, "...the 
combination of two or more seperate institutions into a single 
organizational entity, whereby control within the new organization 
Is with a single governing body and single chief executive, and 
whereby aU assets, liabilities and responsibilities of the former 
institutions are transferred to the new single institution." 51 



49 Britain has established the biggest alternative sector, \vltli about half of Its 
student body there. Germany comes next with roughly one quarter of the 
students studying In the NUS. and in France It Is less than 10 per cent. 

50 cf. OECD: Alternatives to Universities in Higher Education. Paris: OECD 1991. 

51 Leo C.J. Gocdegebuure: 'Institutional Mergers and System Change. 
Reconstructing the sector of higher vocational education*, In : Peter A.M. 
Maasscn and Frans A. van Vught (cds.): Dutch Higher Education in Transition. 
Policy Issues in Higher Education in the Netherlands. Culemborg: Lemma 1989. 
p. 73. 
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The restructuring operation, known under the acronym STC 
(Scale-enlargement. Task-reaUocatlon and Concentration) featured 

the foUowlng,t,^Xt(e?rll^^^^^ of the st..e of the schools by 
means of mergers between the HBO-instltutlons; 

2 an enlargement of the autonomy of the Institutions with 
regard to the resoiu-ces, personnel policy and the structuring ot the 
educational processes: ^ , . 

3 a heater efficiency In the use of resources by using larger 
eroups. where possible, concentration of expensive equipment and 
other provisions, co-ordination and where possible a combination 
of course-elements. "52 . i r^.,fM, 

Van Vu^t comes to the conclusion that, whereas the Dutcli 
universities were predominantly based on the von Humboldt-type 
unlver^^itv vAtK l?«tPT np. some Anglo-Saxon Influences, the Ht^O Is 
more based on the French "^fapoleonic" tradition in higher 
education (professionalism). i*,, m^ri*.ic 

This fits the overall picture of the major university models 
and their variations. Because the Dutch system, located between 
the Gennan and the English ones, seems to have responded also 
somewhere within the range of Institutional reactions which were 
d?s^5ed b^^^^^ two systems: I.e.. the NUS In the Net^ierlaiids is 
stronger than In Germany, but not quite as powerful as In Britain. 



6.2 Efficiency 

The four "Napoleonic" systems of the Mediterranean 
(Greece Italy. Portugal and Spain) also fit into the above scheme. 
Not primarily becaute of the tradition of state liierarchy as sucn. 
but because of the impllclUy strong leaning towards professional 
training, these systems have so far also seen fairly weak non- 
university sectors. , , ^ +i c« f^,,,- 

Greece is perhaps the most advanced among those four 
(which, vice versa, could mean that the university sector Itjetf has 
not been very convincing in the performance of Its tasks). »^ In 
1974 the first KATEE were set up.^* They aimed at formalizing and 
regulating the hitherto not looked after private schools In the field, 
and at fomalizlng the status of people holding a degree or diploma 
of these private schools. The KATEE were not very successful, 
however. 



o-^ Op. clt.. p. 79. 

53 Of. F. van Vught; 'Higher Education In the NeUierlands. An IntroducUon . In: 
Maassen and van Vught (eds.), op. cit., pp. 12-16. 

54 The fact that a high proportion of Greeks study abroad is perhaps an 
indication of this. 

55 l^TEE is the Greek acronym for Centre for Technical and Vocational 
EducaUon and can be seen as the Greek equivalent of the U.S. community 
colleges Cf - A.G. Kal^matianou. C^. Karmas. T.P. Llanosi Technical higher 
Education in Greec?'. In: European Journal o/Education, vol. 23. no. 3. 1988, pp. 
272-273. 
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1) They were unpopular because tlicy were relatively 
unknown and could not compete with the status of university 
degrees, 

2) The KATEE came into being under the dictatorship, 
which did not add to their popularity. 

3) Although meant as an accomodation for newly sprung up 
labour demands, in practice it was an outlet for the "surplus" of 
students seeking higher education, and it was seen as a second- 
class education. ^ ^ . ^ 

4) KATEE themselves started to suffer a wlille trom more 
enrohnents than they could handle If they wanted to maintain the 
same high standard. ^, v , ^ i 

lixe KATEE then were replaced by the TEI (Tecluiological 
Education Institutions). TEI and university level institutes have 
roughly the same structure: 

- They are legally independent entities; 

- self-government and academic freedom guaranteed 
by law; 

- both apply the same management and 
administi-ativc practices; 

- there are no differences in the privileges 
stTidents enjoy.^^ 

Rather than being concerned much with building up 
attractive idternatives to universities in higher education, the 
Mediterranf^an countries seem to have put particular emphasis on 
overall quality and efficiency improvement in recent years. Whereas 
up to the end of the 1970's above all quantitative answers were 
given, by means of facilitating access to university and opening 
more universities, In the second period more 'qualitative* answers 
by means of new laws of reform (Italy. 1980; Greece. 1982: Spain 
1983; Portugal, 1986) were provided. "It is possible to detect in all 
of them ail effort to modernize the role of the university vis-a-vis a 
changing society, basically by (i) breaking down the traditional 
centralized organization of the lilgher education system, and (11) 
attributing greater relevance to the role of higher education in the 
pohtical scene. "57 



56 Kalaraallanou et al.. op. cll.. p. 273. Spcclilc problems of the TEIs nowadays 
are: • Tlic status of teaching staff. Almost a third has tenure, (he rest Is working 
on contracts. It is dlfllcult however to attract good full tliue teaching staff, 
because the salaries are not negotiable. Thus Qie content of the tcchlng staff 
"reservoir" constanUy changes. - TEIs in central areas {Athens. Thessalonlkl and 
Piraeus) are overcrowded. TEIs in regional areas are seriously under-subscribed. 

57 Roberto Moscatl: 'Editorial: Higher education In Southern Europe: different 
speeds or different patlis toward modernization?*, in: European Journal of 
Education, vol 23. no.3. 1988. p. 191. An extra Jmpetus is given by the Single 
Market: "The need for compaUble systems of higher educaUon, with comparable 
degrees and comparable professional training of a potentially mobUe labour force 
at different levels to be achieved within a fbced period of time, has strcngtliened 
the position of social and economic forces who are in favour of modernising the 
higher education system In each of these countries." Op. clt., p. 192. 
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In Italy there also occurred a major debate about quality 
concerns. The "laurea" has been criticized, because the time 
involved in order to obtain this (first) degree Is deemed too long for 
a more teclmlcally/vocatlonally oriented course, and loo short Jor a 
proper sc?entmc doctorate. Fiithermore "It was Pointed o..t that 
chiefly beacuse of the persistence of the idealistic tradi ion. the 
studies for the laurea gave too much emphasi,^ to gener^ culture 
and often neglected any elements of professional training. 5» 

In recent debates there emerged a growing demand for the 
extension of the numerus clausus for other disciplines than those 
for which it already exlsts.59 This demand is countered by the 
opposUton who potats to the fact that since 1974-75 the number 
Kadua tes 1ms been a steady 70.000 per year wWch s 
considered quite low. Furthermore, .still according to the 
opposition, Italy needs more highly qualified labour tfian It can 
aKly produce, which makes Ihe reduction of access to higher 

educaUon ^f^f^^'^ „,^„y ^efomas have Influenced 

Italian university life, and one of the effects was the grovvth in the 
mimber of^Silf^^^ other governing bodies. The oTd structures 
ho^Tver 1 ave not been abolished and still exist alongside the new 
ones Overlapping power structures caused a loss of enthus asm 
for mmiagement of universities by staff itself, and dlminislied the 
effecUvenlss of the new bodies. The same lack of plaiinlng can be 
seen on the national level; some universities have become 
overcrowded, others have become undersubscribed.o' 
° Generally we can conclude from the above observations, 
that practically kll European systems of Wgher education are In 
one way or another concerned with matters of efficiency, be it 
through differentiation and the provision of divers fled quamcation 
Dattems for a heterogeneous labour market, like in most mid and 
Northern European Countries, be it In the form of government 
refoms an:d Mtlatlves, Uke In the "Napoleonic" systems of the 
South. 



58 Giunlo Luzzatto: The Debate on the University Reforms Proposals In Italy 
and Its Results'. In; European Journal oJEducatlon. vol. 23, no. 3. 1988. p. 

59 There exists a numeru.s clausus In several laurea courses (psychology. 

denUstry. Informatics, medicine), motivated by reasons of capacity of pedagogical 
resources, and sometimes also by labour market considerations. 

60 Mario Gattullo: •Italia. In: E(ude comparatlue des quaif/Icadons dejln de 
scolarlte obl(ga(o(re et de formation professionelle. European InsUlute of 
EducaUon and Social Policy, Paris. 1989. pp. 60-61. 

61 Cf. G. LuzzaUo. op. clt., p. 245. 
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6.3 Access 

Tiie fin: irea wiiich we will briefly look at, concerns the 
problem of et^ oatlonaJ opportunity and access to higher 
education. In the Mediterranean countries, we caii again discern a 
common trend. There the emphasis Is on egalitarlaiilsra In 
connection with higher education: education is seen as a means to 
reduce social differences. Behind tills value hes the fact that a 
university degree has great social prestige in these countries. This 
has parUy accounted for the growth in demand for university 
education. Other reasons are; 

- youth unemployment: young people postponing their 
entering tJie labour market 

- relatively easy access to higher education because of the 
lack of selection criteria and/or numems clausus procedures. <32 

Generally, the overall picture reveals that those systems 
with a strong professional orientation, hke France and the 
Mediterranean countries, ai'e keeping their university systems 
more readily available for open and fairly unrestricted access, while 
other countries have tried to cope with rising student numbers by 
implementing new forms of terticiry education. As was pointed out 
before, this raises the difficult issue, whether these alternative 
provisions in higher education really enliance educatlonEil 
opportunity in the sense as it was originally envisaged. A recent 
OECD-publication has summarized this aspect as foUpws: 

*'These differentials of status have more than managerial or 
financial implications. In many countries, entrance to the 
imiversltics is still tlie prime ambition of intending students. The 
NUS is often second test, and its more rapid growth in some 
countries rame about because the universities have not expanded 
enough. Tliis raises the qucetion of how valid claims really are that 
the NXJS has Increased educational oppot turdties for formerly 
disadvantaged social strata. On the one hand, there obviously now 
exist expanded chances to study for advanced qualifications. On 
the other hand, most of the qualifications to be gained in NUS 
Institutions are on a lower level than university degrees (in terms of 
prestige as well as witli regard to their market value). If the original 
measLire of educational opportunity, twenty or tlilrty years ago 
when these policies were proclaimed, was a university education, 
with all its Implications for upward social mobility, then the real 
IncreL e in educational opportunity must be called rather limited. 
PoUcy makers in Member countries therefore have to be careful to 
avoid a situation \n which differentiated systems of higher 
education possibly contribute, although on a higher level, to tlie 
perpetuation of class differentials in societj'."63 



62 R. Moscatl. op. clt.. p. 190. 

63 OECD: Alternatives to Universities In Higher Education. Parts: OECD 1991. op. 
cU.. 
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7. Concluding Remarks 

p.- was suggested above, a funcHonal approach to the 
rlasslflcldon of ui^erslty models Is useful for the understanding 
nofonly of the flagships of European higher education, i.e the 
SSve^ltles tliemselves. but also for a differentiated analys s of 
mstitationll variations as weU as historical and PoUtlcal 
developments occurring in relation to European sys ems of higher 
education The identification of the "research model In Gennany. 
the 'Sling model" In France and the "personality model In 
Engl^Slot mean to Imply that there are such "p^e" systems^ 
RaSier these models serve heuristic pui-poses, Insofar as tney 
Se sUteJ^ative developments within tfielr own realms as weU as 
dlfifertS s™tures and'^alms In other systems more transparent 

'^If tWs°poSi it IS too early to offer definite concepts about 
precise ftmctlonal distinctions or similarities as derived from the 
Jiientloned three models. However, a major result from the above 
fons^^erSlonsTs the methodological need °f P-"^| ^nTS 
In future analyses of thl3 European research field on formal 
a^oeit^ of sfructural differentiation, ,-ind of concentrating more on 
fanctlon^ iTT^alitatlve and historically Informed features of 
t^rt?^ education and research Institutions. Particularly. It should 
hP^emoted to distinguish more rigorously the genuine 
characteristics of the instltatlons in question from outside socleta^ 
factions no^s and values. This does 1^°^ "lean to say that such 
P^ernal DoUtl^ or social concerns are less significant. But It 
^ISl that by corfuslng those norr.j with the functional 
reaXments of universities and other Institutions o. higher 
education, the task of analysing higher education in a comparative 
perspective is becoming more difficult. 
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